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Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Markets.     A  survey 

of  roadside  stand  selling,  including  a  special  analysis  of  the  consumer's 

attitude.    Boston,  1929.    18  p.     Mimeographed. 
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opportunity  for  the  rural  woman.  Ithaca,  1930.  22  p.  (N.  Y.  Agr.  Col. 
(Cornell)  Ext.  Bui.  193.) 

Discusses  farm  woman's  relation  to  stand,  part  children  can  take,  handmade  and  other 
products,  appearance  of  operator,  types  of  stands,  location,  grading,  prices,  management, 
advertising,  and  possibilities  for  cooperative  roadside  markets. 

Mehl,   P.     Roadside  marketing  in  Connecticut.     Storrs,   1923.     12  p.     (Conn. 
Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  65.) 
Makes  suggestions  as  to  types  of  stands,  location,  advertising,  grading,  packing,  prices, 
and    salesmanship.      Includes    the    Connecticut    laws    regarding    advertising    on    private 
property  and  highways. 

Mott,  Paul  B.     A  survey  of  roadside  markets  in  New  Jersey.     Trenton,  1930. 
38  p.     (N.  J.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Inspec- 
tion.    Circ.  186.) 
Includes  such  phases  as  source  of  the  farm  products  sold  at  stands  in  the  State  and 

relation  of  highway  traffic  to  volume  of  sales. 

Roadside  Operators'  Conference.  Proceedings  .  .  .  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, March  25-26,  1931.  Durham,  1931.  46  p.  (N.  H.  Univ.  Agr.  Ext. 
Bui.  39.) 

Various  roadside  enterprises  are  treated.  Six  pages  are  devoted  to  hints  for  successful 
roadside  marketing. 

Taylor,  P.  R.  and  Hanemann,  H.  A.  Direct  marketing  of  farm  products  in 
Pennsylvania.  Harrisburg.  1927.  35  p.  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  v.  10.  no. 
18,  Sept.  15,  1927,  General  Bui.  No.  454.) 

A  section  of  this  bulletin  is  devoted  to  suggestions  regarding  roadside  markets. 

Thomsen.  F.  L.     Direct-to-consumer  marketing  of  farm  products.     1926.     4  p. 
(Mo.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Circ.  143.) 
Contains  a  section  on  roadside  marketing. 


ROADSIDE  MARKETS 

By    Caroline    B.    Sherman,    Associate   Agricultural   Economist,    Division    of 
Economic  Information,   Bureau   of  Agricultural  Economics 


Interest  in  roadside  markets  is  widespread.  Apparently  the  stage 
of  mushroom  growth  in  the  roadside-market  business  as  a  whole  has 
nearly  passed;  the  time  has  come  when  farmers,  as  a  group,  are 
inclined  to  make  fairly  careful  study  of  the  question  before  putting 
much  time,  money,  or  energy  into  a  roadside  market.  Those  who 
are  thoroughly  interested  in  the  subject  are  considering  methods  of 
improvement  and  are  anxious  to  know  what  other  groups  and  other 
States  are  doing  to  better  conditions  in  roadside  marketing. 

Fundamentals  to  Success 

Location  is  an  important  factor.  If  volume  of  trade  is  wanted, 
to  dispose  of  a  steady  supply  of  products  in  fair  quantity,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  market  should  be  on  a  road  with  heavy 
Location  of  traffic.  A  location  that  can  be  seen  from  some  dis- 
Stand  Impor-  tance  in  either  direction  has  advantages  to  the  owner 
tant  and  is  a  matter  of  highway  safety.     Locations  on 

steep  grades  are  usually  to  be  avoided  as  they  may 
cause  a  dangerous  traffic  condition  and  are  inconvenient  stop- 
ping places  for  motorists.  If  it  is  planned  to  make  sales  to  town 
dwellers  chiefly,  a  location  that  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road 
as  the  motorists  are  returning  to 
town  is  advantageous,  if  other 
considerations  do  not  outweigh 
this  one.  Convenient  parking 
space  is  important,  and  State  and 
local  regulations  against  parking 
on  the  highway  should  be  consid- 
ered. The  market  should  be  so 
located  that  the  greatest  number 
of  cars  parked  at  any  one  time 
will  not  obstruct  the  normal  flow 
of  traffic  over  the  highway.  (Fig. 
1.)  If  it  is  planned  to  market  a 
specialty,  or  to  develop  a  special 
or  a  local  trade,  location  on  a  well- 
traveled  highway  is  not  so  essen- 
tial. For  instance,  in  some  sections  most  of  the  roadside  markets 
are  in  commercial  horticultural  districts  and  are  not  limited  to 
tourist-traveled,  paved  highways. 
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Figure  1. — A  good  building,  in  a  good 
location,  with  parking  space  off  the 
highway  and  a  clear  sign 
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Quality,  freshness,  and  condition  of  the  products  offered  for  sale 
are  vital  factors.     Motorists  who  buy  in  the  country  usually  have 
freshness  particularly  in  mind.     They  feel  they  are 
Quality  and        buying   at   point   of  production   and   that   frequent 
Freshness  handling  has  been  avoided.     If  the  customer  finds 

Essential  the  produce  to  be  wilted  or  overripe,  disappoint- 

ment is  inevitable.  The  successful  manager  of  a 
roadside  market  maintains  at  least  an  informal  system  of  grading. 
High-grade  products  are  likely  to  sell  themselves,  but  there  is  often 
a  good  demand  for  good  second-grade  products  if  they  are  sold  as 
such,  and  at  a  lower  price. 

Prices  must  impress  the  customer  as  fair  and  satisfactory  if  re- 
peat sales  are  to  be  developed.     Customers  usually  hope  to  buy  at 
cash-and-carry  prices,  since  they  are  furnishing  the 
Prices  Must       delivery,  but  many  of  them  are  evidently  willing  to 
Be  Fair  pay  higher  prices  to  get  the  kind  of  products  they 

want.  The  question  of  prices  at  roadside  markets 
is  still  under  much  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  who  own 
the  markets  and  the  customers  who  buy  there. 

Prices  vary  from  somewhat  above  retail  prices  to  considerably 
below.  In  New  Hampshire,  IT  per  cent  of  the  owners  attempt  to 
sell  at  slightly  above  retail  prices  prevailing  in  Boston  and  sur- 
rounding cities,  20  per  cent  at  prices  decidedly  below  retail  prices, 
13  per  cent  at  prices  between  retail  and  wholesale  prices,  and  about  50 
per  cent  sell  at  prevailing  retail  prices,  according  to  a  recent  study 
by  State  officials.  In  Michigan,  the  prices  at  100  selected  roadside 
markets  were  compared  with  prices  of  products  of  similar  kind  and 
grade  at  retail  stores  in  neighboring  towns,  by  State  investigators 
throughout  one  season.  At  68  of  these  markets  the  prices  were  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  retail  prices;  the  prices  at  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  remaining  markets  averaged  at  least  10  per  cent  higher 
than  those  at  near-by  retail  stores;  the  others  sold  at  prices  at  least 
10  per  cent  lower. 

Other  Factors  Contributing  to  Success 

Attractive  appearance  of  stand,  products,  and  surroundings  should 
be  kept  in  mind.     All  may  be  plain  and  simple,  but  cleanliness  and 
neatness  are  necessary,  and  the  natural  attractions 
Good  Appear-    of  the   country — some   grass   and   some   shade — are 
ance  Attracts     to  be  expected.     (Fig.  2.)     With  a  little  experience, 
Customers         market  owners  often  learn  to  make  attractive  and 
striking  displays,  especially  if  they  have  large  quan- 
tities of  one  kind  of  product  to  sell  and  can  make  massed  displays. 
A  fairly  steady  supply  throughout  the  season  of  the  chief  products 
offered  for  sale  aids  in  building  up  a  reputation,  encourages  repeat 
orders,  and  prevents  disappointment  on  the  part  of 
Steady  Sup-       customers.     If  the  market  is  of  a  permanent  nature 
ply  Desirable     the  farmer  should  plan  his  production  with  this  ques- 
tion of  steady  supply  in  mind.     In  some  instances 
regularity  of  supply  can  be  attained  by  selling  produce  from  neigh- 
boring farms  or  by  making  the  market  a  cooperative  venture  sup- 
ported by  several  farms.     Variation  in  the  secondary  products  is 
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Figure 


A   neat,    attractive    stand   with    parking   spact 


idiacent   shade 


often  an  attraction,  and  many  motorists  look  eagerly  for  novelties, 
but  customers  in  general  like  to  find  standard  products  in  regular 
quantities  at  regular  prices. 

Prompt  and  courteous  attention  to  customers  is   a  great  aid  to 
success.     Instances  are  known  in  which  the  products  offered  are  so 

attractive  that  the  handicap  of  poor  location,  in- 
Courteous  different  attention,  and  rather  high  prices  are  over- 
Attention  come,  but  these  instances  are  rare.  The  average 
Appreciated        motorist  does  not  want  to  wait.     He  is  likely  to  drive 

on  if  he  thinks  he  will  not  soon  receive  attention. 
A  sign  at  the  market  that  is  easily  read  far  enough  along  the  road 
in  either  direction  to  allow  for  a  decision  to  stop,  on  the  part  of  the 

motorist  is  important.  Special  displays,  advertising 
Advertising  in  local  and  in  city  papers,  use  of  printed  folders, 
Methods  labels,  and  stickers,  letters  to  customers  who  come 

Vary  frequently,  and  wide  use  of  a  distinctive  name  are 

among  the  forms  of  advertising  used  by  roadside 
markets.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  results  of  advertising,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  immediate  substantial  results  should  scarcely  be 
expected. 

General  Considerations 


Whether  a  building  is  necessary  and  what  form  it  shall  take  are 
questions  for  debate.     The  answer  varies  according  to  circumstances. 

The  probable  character  of  the  market  (whether  per- 
Types  of  manent,  semipermanent,   or  temporary)    is   an   im- 

Markets  Vary    portant  factor  in  the  decision.     Profitable  roadside 

markets  vary  from  open  sales  tables  on  a  lawn  to 
permanent  structures  of  considerable  size.  (Fig.  3.)  Some  farmers' 
roadside  markets  are  devoted  solely  to  farm  produce  but  others  also 
sell  other  products  that  are  wanted  by  their  customers.  Even  for  a 
mere  sales  table,  some  protection  from  the  weather  and  a  seat  for  the 
use  of  the  attendant  between  sales  are  desirable. 
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Hours  of  attendance  at  roadside  markets  are  necessarily  long,  the 
work  is  particularly  heavy  on  holidays  and  on  Sundays,  the  task  of 

gathering  and  preparing  the  products  must  usually 
Certain  be  done  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  attendance 

Drawbacks         at  the  stand,  hour  after  hour,  is  often  monotonous, 
to  Be  Con-  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  farm  family  these  con- 

sidered siderations  must  be  weighed   when   comparing  the 

advantages  of  different  methods  of  marketing ;  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  customer  they  should  be  remembered  when 
the  prices  are  considered. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  season  is  usually  rather  short,  and  some 
members  of  farm  families  testify  that  they  find  the  work  at  the  stand 

interesting  and  the  contact  with  friends  and  stran- 
Advantages  gers  stimulating.  In  many  instances  some  other 
That  Appeal      member  of  the  family  can  do  much  of  this  work, 

thus  leaving  the  farmer  free  for  production  work  on 
the  farm.  The  farm  family  sometimes  finds  the  home  roadside 
market  a  fairly  profitable  outlet 
for  products  made  in  the  farm- 
house kitchen,  for  small  lots  of 
garden  produce  not  used  at  home, 
and  for  flowers  from  the  garden 
and  field  and  from  the  farmstead 
shrubbery.  These  products  are 
incidental  to  the  chief  products 
for  sale  and  do  not  add  appre- 
ciably to  the  work  at  the  stand. 

As  in  all  other  methods  of  mar- 
keting, businesslike   methods   are 

found  to  pay.  The 
Businesslike  chief  objections 
Methods  Pay     raised  to  roadside 

markets  among 
those  who  buy  from  them,  or  those  who  study  them,  relate  to  unbusi- 
nesslike practices  that  are  likely  to  be  found  in  many  particulars — 
irregular  supply,  indifferent  or  varying  quality,  indifferent  atten- 
tion, ill-considered  prices.  As  a  market  takes  on  a  semblance  of 
permanency,  as  the  manager  becomes  experienced,  and  as  the  methods 
work  away  from  these  marks  of  the  amateur,  the  patronage  is  likely 
to  grow  in  numbers,  and  the  customers  are  likely  to  return  or  become 
regular.  Repeat  orders  and  regular  customers  form  the  basis  of 
continued  success. 

Students  of  the  subject  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  day  when 
haphazard  efforts  at  a  roadside  stand  will  bring  in  money  with  any 

regularity  are  over,  whereas  the  business  of  the  better 
Indications  roadside   markets   appears   to   be  increasing.     In   a 

Toward  Prog-    study  in  Michigan  covering  1926  and  1927  many  of 
ress  Evident       the  better  markets  reported   a  business  the   second 

year  10  to  15  per  cent  greater  than  the  year  before. 
Progress  toward  stabilization  is  further  indicated  in  the  cooperative 
roadside  markets  that  are  successful  in  some  localities.  One  such 
market,  in  Ohio,  for  a  number  of  years  has  sold  practically  all  of 
the  fruit  produced  by  8  or  10  growers.  In  some  instances  variety 
in  supply  is  attained  through  cooperation.     (Fig.  4.) 


Figure  3. — The  simplest  type  of  roadside 
market  used  to  dispose  of  an  occasional 
surplus 
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Movement  Toward  Regulation 

In  several  States  efforts  have  been  made  toward  some  regulation 
of  roadside  markets,  with  varying  results.     The  method  has  varied 
in  the  different  States,  but  the  aim  has  been  to  have 
Efforts  both  parties  to  the  marketing  transaction  benefit  by 

Toward  Reg-  whatever  method  is  used.  The  theory  is  that  the 
ulation  Vary  customer  should  be  protected  from  undesirable  prac- 
tices and  should  have  evidence  that  effort  is  being 
directed  to  this  end;  and  the  owner  of  the  well-conducted  roadside 
market  should  benefit  by  the  publicity  given  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
conforming  to  certain  approved  practices  and  methods — it  tends 
to  increase  his  patronage  among  careful  buyers  and  to  protect  him 
from  unfair  competition  from  those  who  do  not  use  careful  methods. 
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Figure  4. — Cooperative  roadside  markets  are  successful  in  some  localities 


Self-regulation  has  been  tried  in  several  States,  including  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Michigan.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  in  Massachusetts,  this  work  has  developed 
Self-  further;  in  other  instances,  as  in  Michigan,  it  has 

Regulation  apparently  lapsed.  Therefore,  no  one  is  ready  to 
is  Tested  say  just  what  is  the  best  way  to  bring  regulation 

about  or  exactly  what  form  it  should  take.  It  is 
all  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

In  self -regulation  a  roadside  market  association  is  usually  formed, 
a  traveling  representative  is  employed  to  inspect  member  stands,  an 
association  sign  is  used  on  the  stands,  and  effort  is  made  to  have  this 
sign  recognized  and  favorably  known  by  motorists  and  other  cus- 
tomers. The  organization  usually  receives  advisory  aid  from  the 
State. 
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Massachusetts  has  probably  accomplished  most  in  regulation.  The 
division  of  markets  of  the  State  department  of  agriculture  made 
a  survey  of  consumers  and  analyzed  the  indicated 
States  consumer  attitude  toward  roadside  marketing,  likes 

Aid  in  and  dislikes,  and  reasons  therefor.     This  knowledge 

Regulation  of  what  Massachusetts  roadside  customers  actually 
want  aided  in  making  a  practical  basis  for  State 
work,  and  in  later  developments  the  officials  have  kept  consumer 
satisfaction  constantly  in  mind. 

Officials  now  list,  inspect,  and  mark  with  a  State  sign  those 
markets  that  ask  for  the  service  and  that  meet  specified  conditions. 
The  signs  are  leased  at  $10  a  year  under  a  written  agreement,  the 
sign  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
regulations.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  receipts  of  a 
market  using  this  sign  must  come  from  sale  of  farm  products  bearing 
the  New  England  quality  label  and  produced  in  Massachusetts.  All 
other  products  must  be  fresh,  of  good  quality,  and  in  good  condition. 
The  major  part  of  the  products  sold  must  be  produced  on  the  owner's 
farm  or  bought  direct  from  the  Massachusetts  producer;  any  other 
products  must  be  conspicuously  marked  to  show  they  were  not  locally 
produced.  The  shown  surface  of  all  packs  must  truly  represent  the 
contents  of  the  container,  and  no  labels  or  signs  shall  be  misleading. 
The  stand  must  be  so  located  that  customers  will  not  need  to  park 
on  the  highway;  the  market  must  be  clean,  neat,  and  attractive. 
Signs  must  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  public  works 
department. 

Inspection  is  made  at  unspecified  times.  Attention  is  called  to 
prices  that  seem  much  out  of  line.  A  score  card  provides  for  addi- 
tional credit  for  such  items  as  good  construction,  display,  protection 
of  products  and  customers,  lighting,  courteous  and  efficient  service, 
good  location  and  traffic  arrangements,  sanitation,  and  landscaped 
features. 

Marketing  officials  in  other  New  England  States  are  now  following 
this  plan,  using  a  sign  that  is  uniform  except  for  the  name  of  the 
State.  Officials  in  Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  find  no  disadvantage  in 
selling,  at  roadside  markets,  products  brought  hundreds  of  miles,  pro- 
vided no  deception  is  practiced.     They  think  this  a  useful  business. 

Under  conditions  prevailing  in  New  Jersey,  the  officials  of  that 
State  now  believe  that  the  practical  way  to  supervise  their  roadside 
markets  is  through  local  organizations.  The  Bergen 
Other  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  county  boards 

Agencies  of  agriculture  in  Essex,  Morris,  Atlantic,  and  Cam- 

Help  den   Counties   have   initiated   such   work.     Roadside 

markets  of  an  approved  type  that  meet  certain 
written  regulations  are  given  a  uniform  sign  and  are  inspected 
periodically  by  the  county  agricultural  agent. 

Regardless  of  whether  any  system  of  regulation  is  contemplated, 
many  official  marketing  agencies  have  made  studies  of  the  roadside 
market  situation  in  their  respective  States  and  have  published  the 
results,  or  are  ready  to  answer  inquiries  from  those  who  wish  to 
market  through  roadside  stands. 
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